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FOR THE CIR cu LAR. 
Death the Result of Selfishness. 


All things exist and have form and substance 
by virtue of the law of attraction. Without 
attraction, the material world would separate 
and dissolve into blank chaos, or substantially 
into nothing. Conceive of the laws of cohe- 
sive and chemical attraction being suspended in 
any case, in the organization of an apple, for 
instance. Each particle would separate from 
its neighbour, and parts of these particles 
would again separate, until it was dissolved in- 
to a substance less palpable than the most im- 
ponderable gases that we are acquainted with. 
The world would be invisible, without form 
and void, were it not for the law of attraction. 
The law of attraction 1s the law of unity or 
love. It is a higher form of this law that 
produces the harmonies of heaven. 

Its opposite is selfishness, or that principle 
which makes particles tend to be separate and 
independent. The result of the working of 
this principle is disorganization, that is, death. 

Death, in the common acceptation of the 
term, is the separation of the soul from the bo- 
dy. It is an act in which the soul and body, 
the component parts of man, assert their inde- 
pendence of each other, and go their different 
ways. But personal dissolution is not the on- 
ly field of death’s operations: it is only the fin- 
ishing stroke of the last enemy. The death 
principle is the J spirit, the spirit of selfishness 
that hangs like a pall over God’s creation. 
Wherever separation, decay, and ruin are going 
on, there is death working. It is a foreign el- 
ement with which God has no fellowship, and 
which exists only by sufferance. 

We can see its working in the family rela- 
tion. Here are the members of a family whose 
property interests are one, and there is more 
or less of a feeling of unity among them.— 
This, by the law of life, should grow and gather 
nutriment, and be eternal ; but the death prin- 
ciple steps in in the form of marriage, and 
breaks the organization, seatters the members, 
separates their interests, and destroys whatev- 
er approach to unity the generations would 
otherwise make. 

In the way that it causes this world’s bles- 
sings to be distributed, it practically denies 
the solidarity of mankind. God gave to us 
this world, to enjoy in the way that would pro- 
duce tlie most happiness ;_ that is, in Commu- 
nity, so that sll could enjoy the same things; 
but the law of selfishness has come in and 
caused each one to lay hold of such blessings 
as he can secure, and exclude all others from 
their enjoyment. In this way selfishness is 
death to the practical oneness of the human 
family, and the glorious advantages, and happi- 
fess tliat belong to it. Mankind was made to 
be one body ; and this is the working of decom- 
position in that body. No wonder that where 
death and decomposition are working in the 
great universal man, they should work also in 
the individual members, and produce the uni- 
versal separation of body and soul that we see 
going on. 

The cause of Christ which we are engaged 
in, is « revolt against the principality of death. 
Wherever we meet selfishness, we meet this 
principality, whether it is in marriage exclu- 


siveness or property selfishness. The battle is 
not ours, but it is his who through the mighty 
power of God was raised from the dead and has 
the keys of death and of hell. We know that 
the victory is ours,because we have his strength, 
which has already conquered death. Our assu- 
rance is not based ultimately on any experience 
we have had in this war, but on the mighty 
power of Christ and his victorious experience 
and unchangeable word, which, though heaven 
and earth pass, shall not pass away. 

It is reasonable to expect that some soldiers 
may fall in this contest, but it is a cause worth 
dying for. Besides, the promise is that ‘death 
and Hades shall deliver up the dead which are 
in them.’ Christ will put up with no half-way 
victory. The promise is that death and hell 
shall be cast into the lake of fire, and ‘‘ Behold 
the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and thcy shall be his people.” 
‘“¢ And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes ; and there shall be no more DEATH; * 
for the former things are passed away.”” Who 
will not devote their souls’ best energies to the 
realization of this glorious promise ? 

H. 


* 


J. 


Wallingford, July 25, 1852. 





The Confession of Christ. 

We believe the time is near when the confes- 
sion of Christ will be appreciated as a simple 
affair. To the uninitiated, we admit there 
is an obscurity of meaning about it, which 
cannot be entirely obviated until a fair trial of 
the principle, by a practical confession, has been 
made. Wedo not suppose that those who 
spend their days 600 feet under ground, as in 
the salt mines of Poland, can know the advan- 
tages of daylight, until they quit their lamp- 
lighted caverns and make the apparently hazar- 
dous ascent to a world of sunshine. 

So with the confession of Christ. Paul says 
that ‘in Christ are hidall the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge ;’ and how are these treasures 
ever to be revealed to us, except by a sincere, 
persevering confession of Christ? Sucha con- 
fession is in reality the loop-hole of daylight 
to our souls—it is the beginning of salvation 
within us. 

The revolution in moral character and extér- 
nal life, which Christ produces, where his sover- 
eignty is confessed, is neither abrupt nor unnat- 
ural. He is the exact complement of human 
nature,—the only fullness adapted to its le- 
gitimate wants. He can adapt himself to the 
capacity and circumstances of a child, a man, 
or a nation. With the cireumscribed concep- 
tions of a worldly experience, it is difficult to 
comprehend the ftexibility and extent of Christ’s 
resources. There are things however, which 
may be impossible to men, but which with God 
are possible. (See Matt. 19: 26.) One of the 
essential attributes of Christ,and which a proper 
confession of himapprehends, is his unbounded 
liberality. ‘He came into the world, not to 
condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved.’ Jno. 3: 17. 

Prayer, as an ordinance of the New Testa- 
ment, isa confession of Christ. When it is 
intelligent and effectual, it apprehends in Christ 
the preéxistence and actual gift of the thing 
desired. The two following quotations exhibit 
substantially the same idea. ‘ Therefore I say 
unto you, what things soever ye desire when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them.’ ‘Say not in thine heart, Who 
shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring 
Christ down from above:) Or, Who shall de- 
scend into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ 
again from the dead.) But what saith it? The 
word is nigh thee, even in thy routh, and in thy 
heart : that is, the word of faith which we preach ; 
that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 





Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
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that God hath raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved. For with the heart man _be- 
lieveth unto righteousness ; and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.» Rom. 10: 
6—10. Prayer, then, is not a ceremony con- 
trolled by creeds and conscience, but the sin- 
cere utterance of a heart that recognizes the 
truth. It is in this attitude alone that we can 
‘ pray without ceasing ;’ and it is this that con- 
stitutes a confession of Christ. It is on these 
fession of Christ, for what is ordinarily called 
‘the duties of religion.’ 

One thing is certain:—faith and legality 
can never worship together in the same pew. 
Legality was the ‘vail’ upon the hearts of 
the Jewish nation—the formidable bindrance 
to the gospel of Christ, which Paul labored in- 
cessantly to remove. The same is true now. 
The obscurity of mind and heart which hang 
like a cloud of Egyptian darkness over thou- 
sands of conscientious religionists, can be traced 
to an inflexible zeal for God, which, as Paul 
says, is ‘‘ not according to knowledge. For 
they being ignorant of God’s righteousness, 
and going about to establish their own right- 
eousness, have not submitted themselves unto 
the righteousness of God. For Christ is the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth.” Rom. 10: 3, 4. Custom, 
tradition, and church rule, control the con- 
science ; and conscience is the door-keeper of 
the heart. Thus the living inspiration of 
Christ is excluded. The free, earnest, every- 
day confession of Christ, then, is our remedy 
—it is in fact our ‘ forlorn hope :’ and, as we 
said at the outset, we trust the time is near 


when it will be universally appreciated. 


H. W. B. 





Freedom and Obedience. 

It is generally assumed by the world, and 
virtually conceded by nominal Christians, that 
the obedience involved in the gospel of Christ, 
cramps its subjects, and in various ways limits 
freedom, and prevents originality of thought 
and action. But was Solomon any the less wise 
because he was the servant of the Lord? Was 
Sampson less strong and free for being a simple 
instrument in the hands of God? Was Paul 
less free and cloquent because he was a slave 
of Jesus Christ? On the contrary, they were 
more wise, mighty, eloquent, and free, for 
being subjects of a superior influence. Look at 
Christ’s disciples: were they cramped, was 
their freedom checked, by becoming meck and 
obedient followers of another? Nay: from 
simple and ignorant fishermen they became 
eloquent in word, and powerful in deed. By 
the preaching of Peter, once an obscure and 
ignorant man, multiudes were made wise. The 
same is true of others who became obedient to 
the gospel in the apostolic age. They were 
made rree—free from the bondage of sin— 
free from all the cramping influences of indi- 
viduality—free to act and speak with great 
power and boldness. 

Such are the effects which are engendered 
by the obedience involved in the gospel. It 
works out for its subjects the most complete 
freedom. This is “ the perfect law of liberty, 
wherein, if any man continue, he shall be 
blessed in his deed.”? On the other hand, 
evil (to which power all are servants who have 
not submitted themselves to Christ,) is an ob- 
structing inftuenee: it in every manner pre- 
vents liberty and free action. The freedom to 
serve the principality of evil, is bondage of the 
most servile kind. We must be servants of 
either good or evil ; we cannot serve both : obe- 
dience to one is disobedience to the other. So 
it is simply a matter of choice. Obedience to 
good results in everlasting life, in continual 
newness, in never-ceasing originality. The 








service of evil results in death, and death is 
stagnation—total obstruction. 

If we seek freedom and originality, let us 
seek in the right direction: otherwise our ef- 
forts will be useless. Jesus Curist we can 
serve with the most implicit obedience, with the 
surety of receiving increased liberty and increa- 
sed capabilities for liberty. We need not hes- 
itate to bring into his service our whole nature. 
In doing thus, we shall act as wise and faithful 
stewards over the little or much that God has 
committed to us. “ Hethat hath been faifhful 
over a few things, God will make ruler over 
many things.” In endeavoring to maintain 
our individuality, we follow the example of the 
foolish man who hid his talent in the earth. 

Ww. 





Paul’s Conservatism. 

Peace on earth and good will to men, was the 
first joyful heralding of Christ ; and yet after- 
wards it is declared that he came not to send 
peace but a sword. And while we conceive of 
him asall that was harness, beneficent and no- 
ble, we see him the occasion of violence and 
deadly animositics, and a series of unparalleled 
calamities to his nation. 

There is a similar paradox in Paul’s character 
and course. With all his progressiveness, he 
was very far from what you would call a radi- 
cal or fanatic. In reading his life, his modesty, 
peaceful conservatism and diplomacy, are as 
interesting to notice as his zeal and heroism. 
Every thing evinces that as far as possible he 
sought to live peaceably with all men, giving 
none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the 
Gentiles, nor to the church of God. In his 
manner of preaching he was not seditious or in- 
cendiary. He did not creep into houses and lead 
captive silly women ; he preached Christ in 
the synagogues. Sometimes he was invited to 
speak by the rulers; always he seems to have 
observed the proper rules of free discussion— 
reasoning out of the Scriptures, openly al- 
ledging the truth about Christ, but never 
contending with intolerance, or showing any 
bravado. If he was persecuted in one city, 
he fled to the next. Still, whatever might be 
his disgrace, he never sought to introduce the 
gospel in a surreptitious, dishonorable way, but 
openly and fairly, through the most legitimate 


channels. In Thessalonica he found a syna- 


gogue of the Jews, and went in unto them, 


as his manner was, and three Sabbath days 
held forth the gospel to them, so that many be- 
lieved, both Jews and Gentiles. But the Jews 
that did not believe, stirred up dissatisfaction 
in the city, and the brethren sent away Paul 
and Silas by night, to Berea. Arriving at this 
city, they went straight into the synagogue of 
the Jews again, and continued to preach there 
to the ‘ more noble’ Bereans, till the envy of 
Thessalonica pursuing them, made it expedient 
to flee to the next city, where, nothing asha- 
med, we find them still disputing in the syna- 
gogue and market. 

Paul was very modest, even toward his 
churches; serving them without exercising do- 
minion over their faith. He went out on his 
missions, ‘recommended by the brethren’ to 
the grace of God—was sent for, and sought out ; 
but did not obtrude himself unsolicited, or in- 
terfere with others’ operations. 

He conciliated the prejudices of his country- 
men, entertained their national pride, always 
made them the first offer of the gospel, and in 
the weakness of their faith, put himself under 
their dead ordinances, to gain them. 

Toward them that were without, he walked 
wisely, rendering tribute to whom tribute was 
due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom 
fear, honor to whom honor. He was respect- 
ful and courteous in manners, and had a good 
report of them who were without, according 
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to his own rule for the bishops. He secured 
the interest and favor of the authorities to 
whom: he was delivered up. He enjoined his 
churches to pray for kings, obey magistrates, 
submit to aJ' the ordinances of man for the 
Lord’s sake, walk honestly, and live peaceably 
with all men, to be no brawlers, but in meek- 
ness instruct their opposers. 

So we do not get a good idea of Paul, if we 
think of him only as a revolutionist—turning 
the world upside down: he wasa lover of peace 
and order, anda perfect gentleman. His per- 
secutions were instigated by the love of money, 
or the love of power. 
covetous craftsmen or ambitious rulers origin- 
ated them; and his general popularity made 


him only the more the object of their malice. 
il. 
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gas Our readers are probably noting with some 
interest the dispute between this country and Eng- 
land, about the Northern Fisheries. In the old 
times of the Oregon excitement, the rallying cry 
of our hot bloods was, ‘ Fifty-four Forty, or Fight ? 
which seems to be changed now into ‘ Free Fishing 
in the Bay of Fundy, or Fight.’ Itis a foolish business 
all round. England should be ashamed of her exclusive 
claim to fishing grounds that were manifestly inten- 
ded as the common inheritance of all; and this 
country'should be ashamed of the bullying spirit that 
would resent her movement with force and fighting. 
There are fish enough for all, and it is ridiculous for 
the two nations to get into a jaw as to who shall have 
the fun of catching them. If Jolin Bullis so greedy 
as to crowd into the best places, let him dv so, and 
show out his disposition. By taking the right course 
we shall soon make him sick of it. But let us not 
disgrace ourselves by a miserable squabble over a 
few poor codfish that are not yet caught. War is 
an old-world institution ; and Young America should 
show the fighting fogies of Europe that there is a 
trick worth two of it; and that is, brains—imper- 
turbable good nature—the spirit of peace. We 
know by experience, as well as by Scripture, that 
strenuous good nature, utterly refusing to fight, is a 
stronger defense than the most formidable force, and 
in the end overcomes all opposition. Providence, we 
think, is determined to cultivate that policy in this 
country, and to break down every other. The brutal, 
contentious spirit will meet with nothing but over- 
throw and disaster, until we learn thatall our inter- 
est lies in cultivating peace, and overcoming enmity 
with love. a. 





‘Blithedale’ and Brook Farm. 


Naruaniet Iiawraorne, who was for a time a 
member of the Brook Farm Association, has written 
a story, which brings up again that almost forgotten 
experiment for a second review. The story, called 
the ‘ Blithedale Romance,’ though mainly manufac- 
tured and imaginary, gives the author an opportu- 
nity to weave in considerable of his Broo!s, Farm ex- 
perience, and to show his present opinions. of that 
attempt, and of Socialism in general. He writes on 
these points quite like a man of the world, and ridi- 
cules in a quiet way the former enthusiasm of him- 
self and his companions to realize ‘the better life.’ 
It was a beautiful dream—very amiable and ro- 
mantic; he wishes he could still believe in such 
things, but somehow he can’t, and he is doubtful if 
he ever did. With a great deal of imagination and 
poetry in his character, Mr. Hawthorne seems to 
have adopted the wisdom of universal doubt. Te is 
ready to imagine and describe beautifully every 
thing, but you have a painful suspicion that he does 
not believe anything. Perhaps this combination of 
ideality and skepticism is a natural one in cha- 
racter, but to us it is a very disagreeable one. We 


prefer any amount of verdancy to the wisdom that |. 


comes by being burnt all over brown with experi- 
ence of disappointment. 

If the Brook Farm society is to have a resurrec- 
tion now in literature, and become a topic of histor- 
ical criticism, we may have something to say about 
it. There has been quite a noticeable parallel, 
partly of resemblance, and partly of contrast, in the 
history of that Association, and the one we are con- 
nected with. Both commenced about the same time, 
one under Unitarian influences, and the other from 
Orthodox or Puritan descent. The soul and impulse 
of one was art, of the other religion. Both éncour- 
aged education, and published a paper; both suffer- 
ed a severe loss by fire, and in the similar deaths of 
Margaret Fuller and Mary E. Cragin, by shipwreck, 
each lost its leading female representative. Brook 
Farm failed under adversity, and broke up; and its 
leading members afterward connected themselves with 
the Daily Press. Oneida has stood through and grown 
strong by trials, has expanded into several new so- 
cieties, and we are now moving on to a Daily Paper 
of our own. It would be interesting to go into an 


Personal interests of 





analysis of the spirit, philosophy, origin, and mate- |Jess than the clearing away of doubts and un- 


rial of the two Associations, trace the natural com- | belief. A doubter in God, isa slave to the 


petition between them, and the causes of their dif- i oadlagh af oll week. 


ferent results. 

There is a prospect of renewed interest in the 
general subject of Association. The public mind is 
recovering from the reaction of past failures; our 
success at Oneida and other causes, have gradually 
worked a more favorable impression, and fresh in- 
quiry is springing up. We apprehend the point of 
interest in future investigations of the subject will 


be, the connection of Communism with Christiani- | 
ty. Ht will be seen that Communism is the necessary | 


fruit and the only true realization of the doctrines | 
| ter, would not allow him to be drawn out on the fol- 


and spirit of Christ. And conversely that Christian- 
ity—genuine religion—is the only ground of suc- 
ecesful Association. When the subject takes that 
shape in people’s minds, it will have its proper dig- 
nity, and discussion will lead to important results. 
We republish from the 7'ridune,in another column, 
the report of a visitor to the North American Phalanx 
in Monmouth County, New Jersey. This is an old 


established Association,on the joint stock plan. Our | 


readers will be pleased to hear of its advancement. 
G. 





Refreshing Remembrances. 


A year has passed over Mrs. Cragin in her myste- 
rious slumber. There was so little in her nature 
congenial with the dullness of sleep, that death, so 
far as it is symbolized by sleep, must be a sort of 
durance rather than her chosen rest. She was re- 
markable for her appreciation of life, and fondness 
for all that was lively and sparkling. Vivacity was 
the peculiar element of her character. She was fond 
of natural scenery, music, wit, poetry, children— 
whatever was bright and effervescent. She loved to 
taste every thing in its freshness ; and when its spir- 
A dead round of 

It was impossi- 


it had escaped she lost her relish. 

any kind of life, was odious to her. 
ble to make her dvll—society around her was sure 
to become genial and animated. If she was sick 
or cast down, she would recover herself quickly, 
and rise elastic to her natural tone. She was never 
troubled with morbid fancies of any kind. 

This constitutional vivacity was still vivified by 
the spirit of Christ. Paul says to the Corinthians, 
‘Weare a sweet savor of Christ in them that are 
saved and them that perish. To one we are the sa- 
vor of death unto death, to the other a savor of life 
unto life.’ That is, life is adapted to receive life— 
and to him that hath, more shall be given. Mrs. 
Cragin was full of life, and it made her peculiarly 
impressible and receptive to the life-savor. Ter vi- 
tality was like fructifying soil to the life of Christ. 

She has the same nature now—the life of Christ 
impregnates both worlds, Hades as well as this— 
and she is as attractive to that life asever. How 
can death long hold her, against the elasticity of her 
own nature, quickened by the resurrection energy of 
Christ ? It. 


The Message. 


Tn the first epistle of John we find these 
words—— This then is the message which we 
have heard of him, and declare unto you, that 
God islight, and in him is no darkness at 
all. Ifwe say that we have fellowship with 
him, and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not 
the truth. Dut if we walk in the light, as he is 
in the light, we have fellowship one with an- 
other, and the blood of Jesus Christ his son 
eleanseth us from. all sin.” The light here 
is the light of life. John in 
his gospel says,—‘‘ In him [Christ] was life ; 
and the life was the light of men.”? Again, “I 
am the way, the truth, and the life.” As !ife, 
then, is the source of all true light, the way to 


spoken of, 


increase light in ourselves and others, is to seck 
more life. The life here spoken of, is of 
course that eternal life which comes from God, 
and flows into us through our union with Christ, 
the Son of his love. He is the only channel 
through which we can reach God. Ience the 
importance of understanding our relations to 
Christ, and what he has done forus. By be- 
lieving in Christ, we accept the message of 
God to the world—a message full of life, light, 
truth, andlove. elieving in Christ, is a study 
—a science or art, including the beginning, 
middle, and end, of our duties and obligations 
of every kind. The idea that it is hard work 
to believe in Christ, is a totally false one. On 
the other hand, it is easy and natural, and just 
adapted to the true nature of man, to believe 
in God and in each other. It is easy and nat- 
ural to love God and each other. ‘To be skep- 
tical, doubting, and fearful, is totally wnnatural 
—a distorted, mutilated condition of our men- 
tal organization, produced by sin. The work 
of believing in ali truth, is nothing more nor 














He isa blind prisoner, 
grinding in the prison house of Satan. a. c. 





ja The papers are filled with distressing ac- 
counts of the burning of the North River steamboat 
Henry Cray, and the loss of a great number of pas- 


sengers. Cause—se/fishness. 





REVERENCE FOR THE SaspaTu.—In the year 1258, 
at Tewkesbury, a certain Jew, one Saturday, fell 
into a cesspool, and would not allow himself to be 
drawn out on a Saturday, on account of his reverence 
for the Sabbath. Richard de Clew, Earl of Glouces- 


lowing day, being Sunday, because of his reverence 
for his Sabbath. And so the Jew died.—Chronicles 
of London. 
From the N. Y. Tribune, July 29. 
The Phalanstery and the Phalansterians. 
BY AN OUTSIDER. 

IT have just made a visit to the ‘ North 
American Phalanx,’? Monmouth Co., N. J. 
Many of the readers of The Tribune, however 
unwilling they may be to accept the views of 
its Editors on the subject of Association, must 
have a curiosity to know how such ideas work 
in practice. It was such a motive that induced 
me to accept an invitation from a member 
whose acquaintance I lately made, to visit this 
community, and I feel bound to give a candid 
relation of my observations. I confess to have 
paid but little attention to the subject previous- 
ly, and to have had no more knowledge or defi- 
nite thoughts about it, than any one must, who 
has been in the habit of perusing The Tribune 
with much respect for the good intention and 
good sense of its editors, for several years. 

There are six hundred acres of land in the 
domain of the Association, most of it of the or- 
dinary quality of “* Jersey land.” About two 
hundred acres are under cultivation, much im- 
proved within a few years by dressing with marl, 
two beds of which, of superior quality, are on 
the property. A stream of water running 
through it, gives a small milling power. The 
nearest tide-water is five miles distant, where 
steamboat cummunication may be had daily, 
but at irregular hours, with New-York, a poor 
sandy road to be traveled over between. The 
land cost twenty-five dollars an acre, and I be- 
lieve I have stated all the material advantages 
of the location. The Association have a_ grist 
and a saw-mill driven with the aid of a steam- 
engine that they have added to the small water- 
power. No other branch of mechanical or 
manufacturing industry is carried on, and the 
labor of the members is mainly given to farm- 
ing and market-gardening ; and it is from the 
sale of agricultural products almost entirely 
that they must get their living and their profit. 

The Phalanstery is much like the large ho- 
tel of a watering place, or a sea-shore house, 
made to accommodate 150 persons. Thereare 
chambers for single persons, and suzfes of rooms 
for families. There are also tenements de- 
tached from the main building, but having a 
covered way, that the members may reach it 
dry-shod in rainy weather. These are each oc- 
cupied by a family. There are certain com- 
mon apartments also in the phalanstery, such as 
a reception room for visitors, a reading room, a 
dining hall; the kitchen, dairy, and other do- 
mestic offices. A small steam-engine is em- 
ployed for washing, mangling, churning, &c., 
and the arrangements of the domestic depart- 
ment are all admirably contrived for saving la- 
bor. I should guess roughly that one woman 
could do the work of ten, with the ordinary 
farm-house kitchen conveniences—in other 
words, as far as this goes, farmers would save 
their wives and women folk all but about one- 
tenth of their now necessary drudgery by living 
on the associated plan. 

There is some pretty natural wood and a 
picturesque ravine near the house, but no gar- 
den or pleasure ground: indeed, the grounds 
about the house are wholly neglected, and have 
ashabby and uninviting appearance. It is 
evident that the Association have neglected 
every thing else, in their endeavor to make the 
experiment successful, financially. They have 
worked hard and constantly for this, and though 
from entire inexperience at the business of 
market-gardening, to which their attention was 
chiefly directed, they at first made numerous 
mistakes, similar to those playfully alluded to 
by Hawthorne at Blithedale, and though they 
had a great many peculiar difficulties, they 
have been rewarded in finding it pay. Last 
year, after paying the members at a rate of 
wages for labor higher than that ordinarily 
given by farmers in this vicinity, the Associa- 
tion divided five per cent. among the share- 
holders, on the capital invested in the under- 
taking. When we consider how hard it is for 
farmers in general to make a decent living, 
we must acknowledge that they have proved a 
great advantage in the codperative principle, 
as applied to agriculture. 

That the financial success of the community 








is the legitimate result of the association of |a- 
bor and capital, I am satisfied; and I should 
judge the peculiar description of husbandry to 
which its attention has been directed, was that 
in which it was least likely to have been profit- 
ably employed, because it is that in which Ja- 
bor-saving implements and machinery can he 
employed with the least advantage. In addi. 
tion to the profits divided last year, it should he 
mentioned that extensive orchards, as yet ma- 
king scarcely any return, are growing. 

The Refectory is a fine, spacious hall, with 
perhaps twenty tables, each long enough for a 
dozen persons to dine off. There are bills of 
fare, changed every day, in which the dishes 
provided for each meal are mentioned, with 
their cost—as at an eating-house. By buying 
at wholesale, and using all possible contrivances 
to lessen labor in preparing and cooking food, 
of course the cost of living is very low; but ey- 
ery little item counts. Thus: bread 1 cent, 
butter } cent, as well as roast-beef 3 cents, and 
ice-cream (a large ration of the richest ‘ Phila- 
delphia’?) 2 cents. During drouth and short 
pasture the butter-cakes are graduated by the 
stamp a trifle smaller, which I mention as an 
indication of the systematic exactness to which 
the domestic economy of the establishment is 
brought. There are several summer or tran- 
sient boarders at the establishment, and these 
are charged, in addition to the cost of the food 
they choose and a small rent for their bed-cham- 
ber, $2 a week for the profit of the Association. 
The waiters are mainly from among the most 
refined and pleasing young ladies of the Asso- 
ciation. On taking a seat you are introduced 
to the lady who attends your table, and you 
feel yourself to be in the relation of guest, not 
of superior, to her. She takes part in the gen- 
eral conversation of the table, but comes and 
goes as there is need—is a very good waiter 
indeed, doing her duty with tact, sweetness and 
grace. ‘ Why do so many of the best of your 
young people choose to be waiters, and so de- 
prive themselves in a great measure of the so- 
cial enjoyment of dining with their friends ?? 
‘ They all dine together afterward; and, as they 
are among the best of us, it is a privilege to 
dine with them—of course to wait with them.’ 

One great point they have succeeded in per- 
fectly ; in making labor honorable. Mere phy- 
sical labor they have too much elevated I think, 
but at any rate the lowest and most menial and 
disagreeable duties of a civilized community are 
made really reputable and honorable, as well as 
generally easy and agreeable. A man who 
spent a large part of his time in smoking and 
reading newspapers, and chatting it away, or in 
merely recreative employments, would feel 
ashamed of himself here, would fecl sma//, and 
consider it a privilege to be a'lowed to black 
boots, or sweep, or milk, a part of the time. 

As to the people of the community in gen- 
eral, I have a strong respect for them as ear- 
nest, unselfish, hard-working livers in the faith 
of a higher life for man here below, as well as 
hereafter ‘‘ above.” I think they are living 
devoutly and more in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Christ among themselves, than any 
neigborhood cf an equal number that I know 
of. There are fewer odd characters among 
them than I expected to see; generally there 
was much simplicity and self-containedness : 
they seem to care very little—too littlk—“ for 
appearances,”’ or what the world outside thought 
of them, and greatly to love one another.— 
They are, so far as I could learn, strongly at- 
tached to the Phalanx, feel confident it is the 
right way to live, have enjoyed it, and thus far 
fully realized their hopes in joining it: “T 
wouldn’t leave for worlds”—‘* couldn’t live, it 
seems to me, in any other way;’’ “It is like 
the opening of heaven compared to what life 
was before I came here,” I heard from different 
individuals. One Episcopal clergyman who 
was formerly much respected aud beloved, and 
paid $1,000 a year for his services as Rector 
of a country church, and who, after a great 
struggle with the conviction that the morality 
and religion he was educated to preach, were 
not the morality and faith preached by Christ, 
and designed by him for the conversion of the 
world from its ancient state of sin and misery, 
declares that he is satisfied that here is the true 
Church of Christ’s gospel, and in this way it 
must be that the Kingdom must come. ‘There 
is also a Unitarian clergyman who came hither 
by much the same road. 

I cannot tell what sort of people the majority 
were when they came here, and thus find a 
difficulty in judging what the effect of the as- 
sociative life has been upon them. Mostly 
New-Englanders, I should think, and working 
people ; few or none independently wealthy — 
(The stock of the Phalanx is mostly held by 
New-York capitalists.) Whether any consid- 
erable number were actually day laborers, liv- 
ing from hand to mouth, uneducated and un- 
couth, [ could not be satisfied. Some of the 
later additions plainly are so, many of the ol- 
der ones might have been, and if so they have 
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been a good deal refined and civilized by this 
life. If we compare their situation with an 
average of the agricultural class, laborers and 
all, even in the best of New-England, it is 
a most blessed advance. They are better in 
nearly all respects, and I don’t see why, if such 
associatiuns were common, and our lowest class 
—(I mean poorest and least comfortable and 
least in the way of improvement moral and 
wental,) of laborers, could be drawn of their 
own will into them, why they should not be 
similarly advanced in every way. Put a com- 
mon-place man, of our poorest agricultural or | 
mauufacturing class into such circumstances, | 
and it looks to me every way probable that he 
would be greatly elevated, be made a new man 
of in a few years. On the other hand, take | 
the average of our people of all classes, and on | 
the whole, it seems as if the influence of the | 
system, if they would keep to it a little while, 
would be favorable. They would be likely to 
live more sensibly, happier, healthier and bet- 
ter. If you take our most religious and culti- 
vated sensible people, then I think it would de- 
pend much on individual tastes and character. 
For most of these, particularly of English blood, 
it would require a change, a good deal of a 
struggle to come handsomely and profitably in- 
to it. 

The long and short of it is, 1 am more of a 
Fouw-icrite than before I visited the experi- | 
ment. The united household (and semi-con- | 
glomeration even) of families, works better 
than I was willing to believe possible. Never- 
theless, I don’t think I shall be a Fourierite 
for myself, but for many, fora large part of 
an American community (people,) I think I 
may be. It wouldn’t suit me, but many, I 
think, it would ; and if 1 was obliged to live | 
mainly by manual labor, Iam not sure but I 
should go in for it myself. 

An Associationist I very decidedly am, more 
than I was before I went to the Phalanx. The 
advantages of codperation are manifestly great, 
the saving of labor immense ;_ the cheapening 
of food, rent, &e., enough to make starvation 
abundance. The advantages by making know- 
ledge, intellectual, moral, and esthetic culture 
more easy—popular, that is: the advantages | 
by democratising religion, science, art, mental 
cultivation, and social refinement, I am induced 
to think mzght be almost equally great among 
the associated. ‘They are not at the N. A. Pha- 
lanx—and yet are to some degree. Those who 
came there refined, religious and highly intelli- 
gent, may have suffered. I saw no evidence 
that they had, but should have expected it, be- 
cause they have given themselves up to too 
narrow ranges of thought, have worked too 
hard to make the Association succeed; sacrifi- 
ced themselves, if so, for the benefit of the 
world’s progress over them. It is not by any 
means yet a well organized and arranged estab- 
lishment. They are constantly improving—-— 
seeing errors, and returning to do up matters 
which, in the haste ofa struggle to get started, 
were overlooked. There is yet an immense 
deal, as they are aware, to be attended to and 
better arranged when they get time. They 





are in great need of mechanies, but I suspect it 
is an error of their theory that they are. | 
What they need for improvement as a com- | 
munity of moral creatures, is more attention to | 
the intellectual. They want an‘ Educational | 
Series” very much. A Frenchman acts as a | 
teacher to the fry, but there is no proper uur- | 
sing ‘lepartment, and the children, and not the | 
children alone, are growing without proper dis- | 
cipline of mind. A rough lot one would ex- | 
pect them to make, but I must confess those 
who are breaking into manhood, and especially 
into womanhood, tell well for the system. 
They are young /adies and young gentlemen nat- 
urally, and without effort, or disagreeable self 
consciousness. If I had a boy to educate, who 
at 16 had acquired at home habits of contin- 
ued persevering application of mind to study, 
and was tolerably stocked with facts and form- 
ulas, I would a good deal prefer that he should 
spend the next four years of his life as a work- 
ing member of the North American Phalanx 
than at Yale or Harvard. 

I have neglected to notice a number of points 
of the Phalanx that would be interesting, a 
good deal to praise, 2 good deal to reprove ; 
but they do not bear upon the important. ques- 
tions which it is the purpose of the members to 
do something by their association to solve. If 
there are any slight errors in my statements, 
observations, and conjectures, they will be ex- 
cused as not materially affecting these. I have 
endeavored to notice what I thought most de- 
sirable for the public to know and reflect upon, 
and I cannot conclude without, as one of the 
public, expressing my gratitude to the mem- 
bers for the generous earnestness with which, 
for the publie good, they are making their ex- 
periment. pray for their success; but 
whether it comes as they anticipate or not, 
they will have their reward. 

July 24, 1852. An American Farmer. 





{The series of “Home-Tarxs” (continued in this paper 
from the Oneida Cireular.) will be understood to be off- 
hand conversational lectures, spoken at our evening fireside, 
and phonographically reported by Wm. A. Hips.] 


Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 110. 


(Reronreno FoR tHe Cincunar, Jury 24, 1852.) 
MEETING IN THE NAME OF CHRIST. 

We have taken for our motto, ‘ Whatsoever 
ye do, in word or deed, do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus :’ and among other things we 
should meet together in the name of Christ. 
There is a special blessing promised to those 
who gather together in his name: ‘ Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name,’ 
says Christ, ‘ there am I in the midst of them.’ 
(Matt. 18: 20.) We should acknowledge 
Christ as the element in which we mect. We 
do not meet here as an isolated party. Though 
secluded from the world, we are not secluded 
from Christ and heaven. We meet in tlie pres- 
ence of Christ, the Father, the holy angels, and 
all the houschold of God—the great Concentric 
Convention: and there should be reciprocal 
communication between all that compose this 
vast assemblage, which embraces the invisible 
as well as the visible world. Looking not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are unseen as the most important, (see 
2 Cor. 4: 17,) we may consider that we are 
meeting in a spiritual mansion, not merely in 
this room. Our bodies meet here, but our real 
meeting is in the spiritual sphere to which we 
belong. Bodily presence to each other is only 
an incidental—one means of assisting the cir- 
culation of life. The substantial gathering is 
where our souls are: and that is in the sphere 
of the confession of Christ and the kingdom of 
God. 
have the same faith that we have ; and so far as 


It is in the same sphere with those who 


four faith is identical with that of the Primitive 


church and the angels, so far we are in the 
same mansion with them. ‘Our conversation’ 
[or citizenship,] says Paul, ‘is in heaven.’ if 
we have a faith in Christ that has quickened 
our souls, then we are raised up, and ‘sit in 
heavenly places’ with all that have been quick- 
ened with like faith. 

The resurrection of Christ is a special sphere 
of spirits : it is a sphere above all others—‘ far 
(Eph. 4: 10.) The whole 
family of saints in heaven, earth, and Hades, is 
named after Jesus Christ. (See Eph. 3: 15.) 
It is a sphere that embraces the whole universe. 
We should make our gatherings formally and 
avowedly mectings of the great family--meetings 
Our object should be to 


above all heavens.’ 


in the name of Christ. 
throw the avenues of our life open to Christ 
and the heavenly principalities, and expect 
them to entertain us—expect that they will 
bless us with edification. They are rich in love, 
truth, and beauty ; and intercourse with them 
will 
would be quite a relief to me and others, for the 
general body of believers to look to Christ for 


certainly be liberal on their side. It 


entertainment—to meet in his name, and ex- 
pect the glory of the Lord to descend upon them. 
Do not expect to be entertained exclusively by 
me, but consider me simply one avenue of the 
life of heaven; and let our meetings be truly 
branches of the general assembly and church 
of the first-born. Christ is very near to us ; 
there is no difficulty whatever in the way of fa- 
miliar intercourse with him and the heavenly 
The spiritual obstructions between us 
and 


world. 
and that world are rapidly disappearing ; 
the spirit of that world will flow in upon us in 
gushing floods. 

Whoever sincerely hold their meetings in 
the name of Christ, will be edified. This is 
a positive certainty. The promise will be ful- 
filled, and Christ shall be in the midst of them. 
We, asa body, have found our way to Christ, 
and know that we are not dealing with ‘ cun- 
ningly devised fables.’ Our experience tells us 
that whenever we act in the name of Christ, we 
do receive his blessing. 

By learning how to come together in the 
name of Christ, persons can have an edifying 
season at any time--they can come into sym- 
pathy with quickening, edifying spirits, and re- 
ceive the flavor and aroma of heaven. If we 
meet in the name of Christ, our edification will 


not depend upon the number of persons pres- 
ent, whether two, or three, or more. With 
Christ in our midst, we shall be edified. The 
time will come when we shall not think of spe- 
cifying when we hada ‘good meeting.’ Asa 
matter of course, we shall constantly have good 
This is as certain as that God’s 
mercy, goodness, liberality, and wisdom are 
fixed facts; for by mecting in the name of| 
Christ, w+ come into connection with all these 
elements, and edification must be the natural 
result. 


meetings. 


All meetings will finally be merged into a 
marriage supper. We shall be guests to the 
spirit of love and edification that will flow in 
upon us from the great fountain of goodness. 
In all communications with each other, we 
shall touch the same element—the element 
that makes a ‘good time.? We shall seek 
pleasure and happiness, beauty and glory, 
not objectively, but by coming into connec- 
tion with the one element of heaven, which 
circulates freely wherever there are fit conduc- 
tors. Inevery conceivable method of com- 
munication with cach other, we should seek to 
attract the glory of God--should seek fellow- 
ship with the Father and the Son. There are 
different ordinances, but all should serve one 
purpose, namely: the circulation of the life 
and glory of heaven. Thus we shall carry all 
the sacredness of a religious meeting into the 
more familiar formsof courtesy,on the one hand ; 
and, on the other, we shall carry all the viva- 
city there is connected with these familiar ordi- 
The differ- 


ent forms of intercourse will improve one 


nances up into religious meetings. 


another, and diffuse beauty over every thing: 
every meeting will be a wedding. We shall 
ultimately have perpetual wedding parties. 








Let all hearts expand to receive the fullness 
of God. 
pect to have glorious meetings with Hades 
heaven. Here we touch the secret 
ing in the name of Christ. Persons do not 
know what they are talking about when they 
speak of meeting in the name of Christ, un- 
less they understand that it has reference to 


of meet 


the spiritual world—unless they sce heaven 
opened—unless they see Christ as Lord of the | 
living and the dead, and the partitions between | 
this world and the New Jerusalem, and be- 
tween this world and Hades, 
When you understand all that, then you know 
what it is to mect together in the name of 
Christ. It is meeting in the name of an invisi- 
ble, but real being,—a being who has access to 


removed,—- 


all worlds. ‘The expression, ‘ meeting in the 


We ought not to limit God, but ex-| 
anit lates through the whole body of believers, in 


_| heaven, earth, and Hades ; and it flows into us 


| an itinerant minister. 





name of Christ,’ is much used by the church- 
es. They say, ‘ Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in the name of Christ, there am 
Tin the midst of them, and that to bless.’— 
But do they realize that they ave in the pres- 
ence of Christ, the Primitive church, and the 
angels? Are they prepared to have an angel 
edify them ? 
ses, or Elias, or Christ ? 
the name of Christ, they certainly ought to be 
prepared to meet all that are in Christ: and 
the general assembly and church of the first- 
born are in Christ, and also an innumerable 
If we mect thus in the 


Are they prepared to meet Mo- 
If persons meet in 


company of angels. 
name of Christ, we can say in a substantial 
sense that ‘ our citizenship is not of this world ;’ 
we ‘sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.”’ 

The Lord, under the action of this principle, 
will superintend, and bring about meetings.— 
He is independent of space, and the limits of 
personal presence, and it is not incredible to 
suppose that the scattered believers who are in 
sympathy with us, all who have the same faith, 
are now enjoying a meeting somewhat similar 
to ours. We ought not to feel that we are a 
little distinct gathering by ourselves; we are a 
branch meeting of the great gathering of God. 
And doubtless the Lord is carrying on his work 
simultaneously in all believers—bringing them 
all up into sympathy with heaven. ‘ Sit to- 
gether in heavenly places !” If all believers 
“ sit together in heavenly places,” they «also 








meet together ; and why may they not all hear 


the same preacher—be edified by the same 
spirit ? 

Paul considered himself present in the whole 
church. To the Colossians he writes, ‘ Though 
I be absent in the flesh, yet am I with you in 
the spirit, joying and beholding your order and 
the steadfastness of your faith in Christ.’ He 
considered himself even present among those 
he had never seen in the flesh. To the Corin- 
thians he says, when ye are gathered together 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and my spirit, 
with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved 
in the day of the Lord Jesus, I verily, as ab- 
sent in body, but present in spirit, have judged 
already, as though I were present, concerning 
him that has so done this deed. (See 1 Cor. 
5: 3—5.) The Corinthian church gathered to- 
gether, not only in Christ’s name, but in Paul’s 
spirit. Paul wishes to be appreciated as well 
as Christ. 

Paul prayed for the Colossians, that “ they 
might be able to comprehend with adl- saints, 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height; and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge, and that they might 
be filled with all the fullness of God.” The 
work of apprehending Christ, knowing him, 
and being made conformable to his death, takes 
Christ 
does not preach particularly to individuals ; he 
preaches to the general assembly and church 
of the first-born. Paul, in trying to apprehend 
him, listens to his preaching, and receives his 
words into his heart. It is the Spirit of truth, 
which proceedeth from Christ, that takes of 
the things of Christ, and shows them to us. 
Paul’s endeavoring to apprehend Christ,was the 
work of receiving the spirit that was proclaim- 
That spirit cireu- 


place in connection with ‘all saints.’ 


ing and revealing Christ. 


in proportion as we are earnest enough to re- 
ceive it, and become vessels of it. 

If you wish to win Christ, know him, and 
be found in him, go and hear him preach.— 
Where is he preaching? He is not preaching 
to alittle band of believers here; neither is he 
He is preaching to the 
whole assembly of saints, and we must attend 
that meeting if we wish to hear him, and know 


him. ‘He that hath ears to hear let him 


-| hear.” 
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Reportren Ovronen 22, 
THIRD PARTY POLITICS, 

The world is divided into two parties on 
nearly all subjects; and the two are gen- 
erally antagonistic extremes to each other.— 
It is said that there are two sides to every ques- 
tion, and hence it is supposed that there can be 
two parties, and only two; and that they must 
be directly opposed to each other. Whereas 
we, in following the truth, and attempting to 
admit Christ into the world, find ourselves in a 
third position, which is entirely distinct from 
the two extremes, and which properly consti- 
tutes an independent third party, on all ques- 
tions which divide the world. 

We might cite a great variety of illustrations 
of this principle. Vor instance, the world are 
divided into two parties on the subject of mo- 
rality. One party embraces the ascetic, legal 
characters, whose righteousness consists in ab- 
stract obedience to certain laws. The other 
party includes the licentious, persons opposed 
to all law. It is believed that there can 
be only these two parties on the subject of mo- 
rality : but we know that we belong to a third 
party—a party which, on the one hand, are far 
more chastethan the legalists : and, on the other, 
are in one sense more /awless than the party 
opposed to the legalists. 

With regard to the subject of death, the world 
recognize only two parties. One party insists 
that death is inevitable: and the other say they 
shall never die, and strive to save the flesh, 
Here, again, we rise as a third party, denying 
the almighty power of death on the one hand, 
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and, on the other, acknowledging that it is an |@od ; and they that resi 
This was | selves damnation.’ (Rom. 13: 1,2.) But'again, 


ordinance subject to God’s control. 


st shall receive to them- 


the position in which Christ stood. He said, |¢ Let no man judge you in meat, or in drink, or 
“He that believeth on me shall never die.’’|in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, 


This is an unqualified assertion. Christ did not 
think it necessary to explain what he meant.— 
‘ He that believeth on me, (he says,) though 
he were dead’, yet shall he live; and he that 


or of the Sabbath days, which are a shadow of 
things to come; but the body is of Christ.’— 
(Col. 2: 16,17.) Itis somewhat difficult to 
reconcile these apparently contradictory passa- 


liveth, and believeth on me, shall never die.’| ges, and yet Paul was an embodiment of the 


This is very unequivocal language, and much 
opposed to the popular doctrines about death. 





spirit of both. His gospel was like the sword 
of the cherubim, turning every way against the 


The Pharisees rebuked him as a blasphemer; | spirit of the world. 


evidently understanding him as saying some- 


These three positions or parties we have 


thing directly opposed to their ideas of the sub- | spoken of, correspond to the three states—this 


ject ; and yet he died himself, and those that | 
followed him died. But when we thoroughly 
understand what took place when Stephen and 
others ‘fell asleep,’ we shall understand that 
there was substantial truth in what Christ said 
—that they did not die; it was quite a differ- 
ent affair from going ‘ the way of all the earth.’ 

In matters of doctrine we are a third party. 
An examination of our publications will show 
that our theology as a whole, occupies a middle 
position between the conflicting views of the 
various sects of Christendom, and offers a fa- 
vorable center of reconciliation.—[See article 
on ** Medium Theology,” in The Perfectionist, 
Vol. 3. p. 93.] 

The third-party principle will be found to 
extend through our whole system: it is ev- 
ery where present in our theories and prac- 
tices. We may call it the constitution of our 
system. A person seizing upon some one fea- 
ture of it, might judge that we belong to the 
ascetic, legal party; while another individual, 
taking hold of a different feature, might think 
we belong to the opposite party; and both 
would afterwards find themselves equally mista- 
ken. Itisa third party system, entirely dis- 
tinct from every other. 

In general, there are two parties in the world, 
the legalists and the lawless. In Christ’s time the 
Sadducees and self-righteous Pharisees consti- 
tuted one party, and the publicans and sinners 
another. Christ belonged to neither party, 
but stood in a third position, and directed his 
censures particularly against the most respec- 
table of the two parties. He said, ‘ Except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ To 
the chief priests and elders of the people, he 
said, ‘The publicans and harlots go into the 
kingdom ot God before you.’ (Matt. 21: 31.) 
Still he belonged to the lawless party no more 
than to the other. In the matter of his cruci- 
fixion, both parties took a share. The respec- 
table, orthodox legalists evidently ‘pulled the 
wires,’ and were the prime movers in the affair ; 
and probably the publicans were the most for- 
ward in the grosser part of the operation. 

Paul’s position is distinctly defined as helong- 
ing to neither of the two great partics ; on the 
one hand he was without law, and on the other 
hand he was under grace—under law to Christ. 
Here is an interesting combination. Paul was 
in a position where he was entirely free from 
legality, and could say, ‘ all things are lawful,’ 
and at the same time, he was thoroughly sub- 
dued to ‘he spirit of Christ—his highest ambi- 
tion was to ‘ bring every thought into captivity 
to the obedience of Christ.’ 

It is very necessary for believers to have a 
thorouv! understanding of these three parties, 
and to understand that the ¢hird party is not a 
‘compromise,’ a sort of blending of the two other 
parties, but a distinct party, possessing a de- 
gree o! earnestness that is incompatible with 
compromise. Paul was a third-party iman.— 
He was not simply a medium man, with no pos- 
itive claracter. We find in his history no 
such wexkness, no compromise, no attempt to 
gain the friendship of the other two parties, at 
the sacrifice of his own principles. His course 
militate with both the legalists and the law- 
less. Atone time he says, ‘ Let every soul 
be subject unto the higher powers. For there 
is no nower but of God: the powers that be 
are ordained of God. Whoever therefore re- 





sisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 


world and Hades at the two extremes, and 
the resurrection, which we may call the 
third-party world. The third-party world is 
but little known; it is even assumed by many 
that there are only two sorts of beings—the 
dead, and the living: but there certainly are 
three sorts—the dead, the living, and the res- 
urrected. And here we might observe, that 
the three parties, which are manifest in the 
subject of morality, proceed from the three 
worlds, or have their seats distinctively in 
the three great mansions of humanity.—- 
This world is particularly the fountain of 
licentiousness and lawlessness ; Hades is the 
fountain and breeder of dead morality, as- 
ceticism, abstemiousness, &c.: and the resur- 
rection world is the fountain of the life that 
clothes itself in the morals and doctrines of the 
third party. 

The nature of Christ’s body after his resur- 
rection is a good illustration of the third-party 
Ile was neither a ghost, nor mere 
There is something 


principle. 
flesh, but a third nature. 
very peculiar and perplexing in Christ’s account 
of himself after his resurrection. [lis disciples 
thought he was a spirit. He answered them 
‘ A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
have.’ He was not a spirit, neither was he 
mortal: for ‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God; neither doth corruption in- 
herit incorruption.? What then, was his body ? 
Why, a third nature—a nature distinct from 
flesh and blood, and from mere spirit. 

Every individual who believes in Christ, 
whether in this world or in Hades, will partake 
of his nature in full. Christ said to his disci- 
ples, ‘Except ye eat my flesh, and drink my 
blood, ye have no life in you: my flesh is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed.’ This 
saying is rendered more clear by a parallel pas- 
sage in Corinthians: ‘ All flesh is not the same 
flesh: there is one kind of flesh of man, anoth- 
er flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and anoth- 
er of birds. There are also celestial bodies, 
and bodies terrestrial:’? and we may add, there 
is also celestial flesh and blood. When Paul 
says, ‘ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God,’ he does not mean that celestial 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God. 

The commonly received, and long-honored 
imagination that the same bodies which are laid 
in the dust of the earth, will be raiscd again, 
is founded on philosophy that is utterly false. 
The only true basis of hope with regard to the 
resurrection consists in the communicability of 
the life and nature of Christ—in the possibili- 
ty of our being clothed with a nature corres- 
ponding to Christ’s. Ina word, Christ?s body 
is the father of the bodies of all resurrected be- 
lievers. Our bodies must be begotten by his 
body. The process is different from that of liter- 
al generation, but the principle involved is the 
same in both cases. Our bodies are changed 
into the image of Christ by coming into his 
presence. The apostle John writes, “ Now 
are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be ; but we know that 
when he shall appear we shall be Like him: for 
we shall see him as he is.”” 

Paul says, ‘* We know, that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.”? One might 
ask, ‘‘ What is the significance of saying, ‘a 
house not made with hands?? These natural 
bodies are not made with hands.” This ex- 
pression is derived from the Old Testament, 
aad refers to the stone that was ‘cut out of 
the mountain without hands.’ The true, inte- 
rior, spiritual meaning of Paul in this passage 
is this: ‘ We know that if our earthly body be 





dissolved, we have another body, not made in 
the natural way ; it comes to us from the Lord, 
and is a part of his nature.’ 

‘ Thou fool,’ says Paul, ‘ thatwhich thou sow- 
est is not quickened, except it die. But some 
one will say, how are the dead raised up, and 
with what body do they come? And that 
which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 
which shall be, but bare grain, it may chance 
of wheat, or of some other grain: but God giv- 
eth it a body as it hath pleased him.’ As much 
as to say, ‘the old body that you lay in the 
grave is not the body that shall be; but the 
new body shall come from the Lord: it is the 
Lord from heayen.? When our Hadean friends 
are raised, they will not present themselves in 
their old bodies ; they will be clothed in some- 
thing far ‘more beautiful. When they behold 
Christ, they will assume bodies like his. 

This principle is stated by Paul in his epistle 
to the Corinthians, thus: ‘ Beholding as in a 
glass, the glory of the Lord, we are changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory, even 
as by the spirit of the Lord.’ Whoever can 
understand the principle of spiritual chemistry 
here stated, can understand the gospel; and 
whoever cannot understand it, knows nothing 
about the gospel; for the whole process of sal- 
vation is simply receiving other iife, and being 
conformed to it. The first thing in the order of 
gospel experience, is the resurrection of our 
souls into the image of Christ. This has been 
done. We have studied the character of 
Christ, have beheld his interior life and have 
been changed into its image, us far as we have 
truly seen it-—as far as we have known Christ. 
And we shall be changed into his personal, 
bodily image by beholding his face, [ prosopon.] 
The personal appearing of Christ will complete 
the process, by giving us a personal presence 
like his. To change our bodies will be the last 
work of redemption. Whatever there is in 
Christ that we want, we shall get hy seeing it 
in him. ‘Now are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we 
know that when he shall appear we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he is... How 
ean we be like him, unless this principle of the 
transfusion of life is true? On any principles 
recognized in the world, the fact of seeing him 
would not make us like him. The apostle adds, 
‘He that hath this hope in him purifieth him- 
self, even as he is pure.? We see Christ 
through a glass darkly, in the first place, and 
the apprehension of his interior character serves 
to purify our souls: the bodily transformation 
comes by seeing him face to face. Paul evident- 
ly was looking torward with earnestness to this 
change, when he said, ‘I count all things but 


loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of 
for whom [ have suffered the loss of 


Christ : 
all things ; and do count them but dung that I 
may win Christ: —* that may know him, 
and the power of his resurrection,’ &e.: then 
he adds, ‘ Let as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded.’ How minded? THe goes on to say, 
‘ Looking for the Lord Jesus, who shall change 
our vile bodies.’ He was looking into the 
spiritual world, and pressing towards the per- 
sonal presence of Christ, expecting to see 
him, and expecting to be made like unto him, 
in body and soul, when he did see him. 

At Christ’s resurrection, the disciples seem- 
ed, for the first time, to get an idea of Christ’s 
third nature. At first they thought he was to 
reign on the earth, as Ceesar did; and when he 
died, they supposed he had become a ghost ; 
but they at last conceived of the possibility of a 
third nature. One of the greatest difficulties 
Christ had with his disciples, was to make them 
understand this third principle. It was hard 
for them to discover that there was a mean be- 
tween the two extremes that surrounded them, 
in regard to all subjects; and so they oscilla- 
ted back and forth between the two parties.— 
To get them fairly planted and grounded in the 
third state, was a mighty work ; but it was done. 


The principle that Christ is the father of 
the bodies of the saints, by the transfusion of 


his nature, as really as a parent is the father 
of his child by natural generation, removes all 
difficulty in understanding the subject of the 
resurrection. Do youask how it is possible 
for Christ’s body to become the body of all 
saints in this world and Hades? Then allow 
me to ask how five loaves of bread and two 
small fishes were made to feed five thousand 
men? Here a very small amount of material 
was increasd so as to become a vast quantity. 
If Christ could do such a thing with bread and 
fishes, what difficulty is there in supposing that 
the substance of his own body could be in- 
creased and multiplied, and become the body 
of all saints? Both facts are equally miracu- 
lous, and equally true. 

The sooner we make up our minds to aban- 
don ourselves to the third party principles, and 
tnd ourselves in the third position with refer- 
ence to all subjects, the better it will be for 
us. We shall have points of sympathy with 
all parties, and touch all points of progress. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oneida, July 23, 1852. 

—I have lately been through some deeply 
affecting and trying, though I trust, profitable 
experience, in attending my oldest son during 
the last days of his sickness and death. At no 
time of imy life have I been more sensible of 
the love and goodness of God, in connection 
with his faithfulness in judgment, or apprecia- 
ted so highly the soothing and healing power of 
the gospel. I was conscious of being sustained 
by the spirit of Christ, and kept in a cheerful, 
hopeful state of feeling, during the time of the 
greatest suffering of the flesh. I realized the 
truth that Christ had taken away the sting of 
death, to those who believe in him. Though 
we have felt seriously afflicted and chastened by 
what has taken place, yet we do aot mourn as 
those who have no hope: we rejoice that we have 
hope in the resurrection power of Christ, not 
only for ourselves, but for him who has left us. 
| sincerely desire to know the meaning God has 
in this act of discipline, and to profit by it. I 
am satisfied that what has been done, has been 
directed by wisdom, and in love and merey—that 
God saw it was best, either for him who has 
gone, or for us nearest connected with him, that 
he should be taken from us, for the perfection 
of our spirits and education. I am certain the 
whole event has served to strengthen my faith 
in the steady advancement of Christ’s power 
in the world, to overcome sickness and death. 
It has enlarged my heart, and strengthened my 
purpose to turn my attention from personal 
or individual interest, and devote all my ability 
to the great object Christ has in establishing his 
kingdom on the earth, which I know will make 
an end of suffering, and bring in everlasting 
joy and gladness, and cause a full union of all 
believers in heaven, earth, and Hades. My 
greatest desire is to have wisdom and strength 
to know and do the will of God. 

Sincerely yours, Joun Apzorr. 





Oneida, July 23, 1852. 

—Your letter was thankfully reeeived—-the 
contents were highly edifying. I have thought 
much on the subject of a meek and lowly heart ; 
but lately I have been looking at the causes for 
rejoicing in tribulation. Christ taught his dis- 
ciples that perseeution was one evidence of 
their aceeptance with God. He says, “ Bless- 
ed are ye when men shall revile you and perse- 
cute you, and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake: rejoice, and be exceeding 
glad ; for great is your reward in heaven: for 
so persecuted they the prophets which were be- 
fore you.” 

When persecution arises for the truth’s sake, 
we may be assured that God is pleased with us. 
As in the case of the apostles, nothing happen- 
ed to them, but what God permitted: so in 
ours. Whatever God permits to come upon 
us, is for our good—either of praise or criticism 
——prosperity or adversity. Should the spirits 
of darkness be let loose, and the kingdoms of 
the earth turn against us, God has promised 
all things to werk for our good, if we will put 
our trustin Him. We have plenty of evidence 
that God takes special eare of his children: even 
when it appears to mortal eyes that the devil 
has full control. As in the case of the Hebrew 
children being east into the fiery furnace, God 
sent an angel, to walk in the midst with them, 
enabling them to rejoice, and sing, while they 
were walking back and forth through the fire. 
So in like manner were the mouths of the lions 
closed, that they could not touch Daniel, when 
he was cast into their den. 

Some may say we are living under a differ- 
ent dispensation. Is the arm of God short- 
ened, since Christ came and suffered, and rose 
again? No. When the apostles were put in 
prison by the Sadducees, ‘an angel of the Lord 
by night opened the prison doors, and brought 
them forth.? When Peter was in prison, chain- 
e | between two soldiers, ‘an angel came, and 
smote off his chains, and led him forth.? When 
Paul was at Corinth, the Lord spoke to him by 
night in a vision. And if we are serving the 
same God, shall we not be saved in the day of 
temptation? We have the assurance, that 
‘the hairs of our head are all numbered ;’ and 
that * not a sparrow shall fall on the ground 
without our Father.’ 

Paul was never discouraged. He says, ‘We 
are troubled on every side, yet not distressed; 
we are perplexed, but not in despair; persecu- 
ted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not de- 
stroyed.’ He was always rejoicing, and nothing 
hindered him from praising God for his cir- 
cumstances. Even when his flesh was mangled 
and his feet in the stocks, he raised his voice 
in melodious songs of praise to the Giver of all 
good and perfeet gifts. 

With a heart filled with gratitude to God, 
I remain yours in Christ, L. Bureess. 
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